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The G8 summit in 2001, which sparked massive street 
demonstrations in Genoa, raised new questions about 
the legitimacy and value of this annual gathering of 
world leaders. To avoid a clash with anti-globalization 
protesters, the isolated Canadian town of Kananaskis 
was chosen as the site for the 2002 summit. Although 
questions about the legitimacy of the G8 persist, the 
summit did offer a welcome opportunity for world 
leaders to discuss ways to improve _ international 
cooperation. 


Africa’s development, fighting terrorism, and the 
stagnating global economy were the preestablished 
priorities of the summit. The G8 leaders were also 
slated to review progress on priorities from previous 
meetings, including promoting universal primary 
education, fighting infectious diseases primarily 
HIV/AIDS, bridging the digital divide, and debt 
reduction. While summit pronouncements were 
expected on all these topics, the expectations for the 
2002 summit were uniformly low. Newly aggressive 
U.S. unilateralism has created new fractures in the 
cross-Atlantic and  cross-Pacific alliances, thus 
undermining one of the original reasons for the 
summit—namely, to reduce U.S. hegemony and build 
collective global leadership. Since the mid-1990s, the 
annual summits have incorporated more social issues 
and developing country concerns into their agendas, 
but they have failed to demonstrate much progress on 
these issues. Similarly, the G8 has failed to produce the 
kind of global leadership necessary to jettison the failed 
neoliberal model for managing the global economy. For 
many NGOs and developing countries, the G8 summit 
remains a symbol of elite global governance, but 
concerns about the legitimacy of this self-constituted 
forum are increasingly overshadowed by criticisms of 
the forum’s ineffectiveness. 


The G8/G7’s origins can be traced to the economic 
turmoil of the early 1970s, when the Bretton Woods 
monetary system collapsed and the world was hit by the 
first OPEC-induced oil crisis. This was also a time when 
U.S. post-World War II hegemony was being widely 
challenged by an emerging movement of nonaligned 
countries, proponents of a New International Economic 
Order, and third world insurgent forces, notably in Cuba 
and Vietnam. The type of control the U.S. exercised 
over the global economy and institutions of global 
governance was also being challenged by other 
industrialized nations, who were increasingly competing 
with the U.S. for international markets. At home, the 
U.S. was suffering stagflation, while its external affairs 
also looked grim, with no end in sight to the Vietnam 
war and with its first trade deficit since 1947. 


In 1971, President Nixon delinked the dollar from the 
gold standard, thereby unilaterally destroying the 
prevailing monetary system. Under this system, 
member countries pegged their currency to a fixed 
quantity of gold—but only a handful (in practice mostly 
the U.S.) actually committed to selling gold on demand 
to the central banks of other members at that price. By 





saying it would no longer sell its gold reserves for the 
surplus dollars held overseas, Washington sent a clear 
signal that the U.S. could no longer be counted on to 
ensure the stability of the world’s capitalist economies. 


In April 1973 the finance ministers of the U.S., West 
Germany, France, and the United Kingdom met in the 
White House library to discuss the tumultuous state of 
the international economic order. This “Library Group” 
quickly evolved into regular ministerial meetings and an 
annual summit of the leaders of the most powerful 
capitalist nations. Beginning in 1975 as the G6 (with the 
inclusion of Japan and Italy), this elite group of 
industrialized capitalist nations became the G7 in 1976 
when the U.S. insisted that Canada be invited to the 
leaders’ summit. Together, these industrialized nations 
assumed the responsibility for ensuring the stability of a 
new monetary system of floating exchange rates. 


While its initial focus was the coordination of the 
macroeconomic policies of its members, the G7 
leadership—all cold war allies—soon also began 
discussing political/security issues, condemning the 
1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, for example. In the 
1980s, the G7 was at the same time deeply involved in 
advancing the Uruguay Round trade talks and 
formulating multilateral strategies to address the acute 
debt crisis in Latin America. 


Following the collapse of the Soviet Union, the G7 
invited Russia to a post-summit dialogue in 1991. 
Initially excluded from the financial discussions of the 
G7 leaders, Russia officially gained full membership in 
1998, and the annual gathering became known as the 
G8. The G7 countries have continued to hold ministerial 
and informal presidential meetings that exclude Russia. 
Moscow’s dependence on IMF financing and _ its 
unstable transition to capitalism and representative 
democracy are among the factors that separate it from 
its partners in the G8—hence the schizophrenic 
designation, “G8/G7.” 


Problems with Current U.S. Policy 


By virtue of its combined economic, military, and 
diplomatic power and influence, the G8/G7 can exercise 
tremendous influence over the multilateral institutions of 
global governance. This power gives the G8/G7 great 
influence on the policies, programs, and decisions of 
the UN Security Council, World Trade Organization 
(WTO), International Monetary Fund (IMF), World Bank, 
and Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). This is the case despite the fact 
that, unlike these institutions, the G8/G7 has no 
permanent staff, no headquarters, no set of rules 
governing its operations, and no formal or legal powers. 
For those negatively impacted by the policy agendas 
advanced by the G8/G7, and for countries excluded 
from its deliberations, the G8/G7’s influential role in 
global governance is highly resented and frequently 
criticized. 


In the past quarter of a century, other groupings of 
nations have come and gone, but the G8/G7 has 
endured. From its origins as an informal meeting of the 
heads of state of the wealthiest nations, the G8/G7 
leaders’ summit has become an international forum full 
of pomp and ceremony. The declarations of its leaders 
and ministers reflect the consensus of the world’s most 
powerful nations about an expanding array of 
international issues. 


By its own standards, the G8/G7 can point to a history 
of achievements. The consultations of the early years 
succeeded in stabilizing the international monetary 
system after it abruptly shifted from the limited gold 
standard. President Reagan credited the peaceful 
conclusion of the cold war in favor of capitalism to the 
“hanging together” of the G7 powers. The G7 played a 
key role in the conclusion of the Uruguay Round and 
the creation of the WTO with the dispute-settlement 
function as its centerpiece. As it enters a new century, 
the G8/G7 can rightfully claim to have played a key role 
in maintaining mutual trust among the industrialized 
nations and in expanding the realm of free-market 
democracies. 


But the failure of the G8/G7 to advance solutions to the 
array of economic, political/security, and transnational 
issues it now addresses is just as evident. On the 
economic front, despite increasing attention to poverty, 
development, and health issues, the G8 has failed to 
address head-on the failures of the neoliberal and 
corporate-driven model of globalization that industrial 
world under U.S. leadership has embraced. Although 
acknowledging the urgent need to “ensure increasing, 
widely shared prosperity” and to “put a human face” on 
globalization, it has not moved beyond this now-tired 
rhetoric. As the main sources of development aid, the 
G8 countries have rightly addressed questions of debt 
relief, global public health programs, and aid for 
universal education. But they have failed to deliver on 
promises, while compounding these problems by 
insisting that its aid be tied to debilitating structural 
adjustment programs. The new attention to Africa’s 
development problems is welcome, although it’s likely 
that any increased aid from G8 nations will be 
accompanied by this same type of conditionality. 


The G8 is promoting a package of policies to address 
terrorism, including new multilateral measures to stop 
terrorism-related money laundering. To its credit, this 
initiative has not adopted the “war on terrorism” rhetoric 
of Washington but addressed terrorism as an 
international crime. There is rising concern about the 
Bush administration’s use of its war on terrorism as a 
dispensation for its new military interventionism and 
high-handed diplomatic posture. But there are few signs 
that disgruntled European partners are willing to 
publicly challenge the U.S. on these matters, preferring 
instead to issue consensus statements that paper over 
these challenges to multilateral global governance. 
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Having evolved from its initial focus on economic policy 
coordination of member states, to assuming an agenda- 
setting role for global governance, the G8/G7 is faced 
with mounting criticism that it is unrepresentative. How 
can such an elite club fairly shape an agenda that will 
affect all peoples and nations? In 1999 the G8/G7, 
responding to a U.S. initiative, formed an associated 
forum called the G20 to involve a broader spectrum of 
nations of mostly emerging markets in deliberations 
about financial policy reform. Thus far, however, the 
G20 functions mostly as a sounding board for G7 policy 
initiatives, doing little to alter the G8/G7’s elite 
character. 


Clearly, the wealthiest and most powerful nations have 
a right to meet formally or informally, just as other 
groupings of countries with similar interests and 
concerns do—such as the G77 forum of developing 
nations. The fundamental legitimacy problem 
associated with the G8/G7 is not its right to exist. 
Rather it’s the way that the G8/G7 has maneuvered to 
promote itself as the central player in global 
governance—and in the process undermined the 
influence of the United Nations. 


In the aftermath of World War Il, the U.S. and other 
G8/G7 members created a visionary system of global 
governance designed to preserve peace and promote 
prosperity through intergovernmental institutions, mainly 
the United Nations. Today, these institutions are 
plagued with identity and representational crises and 
find themselves ineffective in the face of new global 
challenges, such as responding to the outbreak of 
intrastate conflicts, stopping financial crisis contagion, 
and regulating transnational corporations. Structural 
reform is necessary if the WTO, World Bank, IMF, and 
UN are to meet some of these challenges, while other 
global problems will require new, visionary agendas of 
global governance—and new institutions. Unfortunately, 
the G8/G7 has shown little leadership in addressing the 
deepening crisis of global governance. Indeed it has 
contributed to this crisis by supporting policy solutions 
that bypass the UN and that favor transnational 
corporations over public welfare. A yet more 
fundamental challenge to global governance in the 
post-9.11 era is failure of Japan, Russia, and European 
nations to mount a challenge to the increasingly 
assertive U.S. expressions of hegemony and 
supremacy in military, economic, cultural, and 
diplomatic affairs. 


Toward a New Foreign Policy- Key Recommendations : 


- The G8/G7 should address the grave security, 
economic, and environmental problems for which these 
countries are themselves primarily responsible. 


- The G8/G7 could play a key role in highlighting the 
need for substantial reforms in the decisionmaking 
institutions of global governance. 
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- Policies are needed that will ensure a system of global 
governance that has both strong decisionmaking 
institutions at its center, and informal, consultative 
groups around the perimeter. 


Global governance lies in shambles, but there is little 
indication that the world’s most powerful political 
leaders have the inclination or will to reform current 
institutions or create new ones. Within the multilateral 
institutions, blame and recriminations abound, leaving 
no room for self-criticism and change. Neither have the 
various groupings of like-minded nations—the G8/G7 
and the G77 being the most prominent—provided the 
kind of enlightened leadership necessary to upgrade 
global governance. 


Due to its powerful economy, its lead in information 
technology, and its lack of military competitors, the U.S. 
once again exercises hegemonic power in the capitalist 
world—which now encompasses virtually the entire 
planet. Washington and the other G8/G7 leaders could 
begin by taking the representation and legitimacy 
critiques more seriously. Within successful global 
governance, there can be a constructive role for self- 
constituted groupings of like-minded countries such as 
the G8/G7. The G8/G7—with its annual summits, 
ministerial meetings, and consensus process of 
agenda-setting—has established a valuable process for 
setting international policy agendas for groups of 
countries with similar interests and concerns. However, 
without the presence of other similarly strong country 
groupings (particularly of developing countries) and in 
the absence of more democratically constituted 
multilateral institutions, the G8/G7 countries have 
assumed an unhealthy degree of power. 


Rather than working to foster forums of other like- 
minded nations, the U.S. has historically sought to 
undermine groups that it cannot or does not control. 
Just as the wealthy industrialized countries benefit from 
sessions involving only other like-minded nations and 
leaders, so too will poor and developing countries 
benefit from strategy meetings with their counterparts 
throughout the South and in the transitional states. The 
concerted campaign in the 1970s led by the U.S. to 
crush the factions within the UN supporting a “new 
international economic order” and its aid embargo 
against leaders of the nonaligned movement are cases 
in point. The reemergence of the G77 at a meeting in 
April 2000 is a positive development that deserves U.S. 
support and encouragement, and more weight needs to 
be given to the G24, a smaller grouping of developing 
countries and emerging markets. 


Standing at the center of global governance there must 
be effective, representative —intergovernmental 
institutions, starting with the United Nations. The 
representation and legitimacy problems of the G8/G7 
need to be addressed, but these problems cannot be 
solved without first addressing the representation and 
structural problems that beset the UN. Policies are 
needed that will ensure a system of global governance 





that has both strong decisionmaking institutions at the 
center and informal, consultative groups around the 
perimeter. 


In their role as responsible global leaders, G8/G7 
policymakers should adopt agendas that foster such a 
global governance system. At the same time the 
leaders and ministers can advocate policies that will go 
a long way toward meeting its stated objective in 1975 
of “strengthening democratic societies everywhere.” 
These include: 


- Proceed with earlier commitments made during the 
Asian financial crisis to reform the international financial 
architecture to address the problem of large, 
speculative capital flows instead of its present focus on 
patching the architecture’s cracks and its asymmetric 
attention to reforming the policies of borrowing nations. 


- Increase economic aid commitments at least to the 
UN target of 0.7% of the donor’s gross domestic 
product. (The U.S. contributes less than one-seventh of 
this target, the lowest level of any major industrialized 
nation.) 


- Substantially expand the 1999 Cologne summit’s 
commitment to IMF/World Bank debt relief programs, 
eliminating 100% of the bilateral and multilateral debt of 
the poorest nations. 


- Commit (without demanding parallel commitments 
from developing countries) to substantial cuts in carbon 
emissions at least as deep as those called for in the 
Kyoto Protocol. 


- Provide leadership in countering international 
terrorism that focuses on multilateral action, maintains 
respect for human rights, and addresses crises like the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict that spark terrorism. 


Finally, return to where it began—macroeconomic 
policy coordination among industrialized nations—with 
policy recommendations to address the structural 
problems in their own economies that could jeopardize 
global economic stability. First up for review should be 
the U.S. economy, with its unsustainable trade deficits 
and private debt—both of which are at record highs. 
Also, in keeping with a renewed focus on 
macroeconomic policy coordination, the G8/G7 should 
strive for an agreement among Washington, Brussels 
(EU), and Tokyo to reduce the volatility of the three key 
exchange rates of the current international financial 
system by agreeing to impose upper and lower bands 
on the euro-dollar, dollar-yen, and euro-yen exchange 
rates, along with measures—such as a currency 
exchange tax—to reduce speculative attacks on these 
rates. 


The G8/G7 would go a long way toward improving its 
credibility as an important forum of global leaders if it 
distanced itself from the professions of belief in free 
trade ideology that have characterized past summits. At 


the same time, the G7 leaders should refocus their 
attention on the grave global affairs crises—including 
security (arms proliferation), economic (increasing 
social polarization and marginalization), and 
environmental problems (global climate change)—for 
which the wealthy nations are primarily responsible. 


Tom Barry 
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The Peace Movement After the Invasion of Iraq 
By Felix Kolb and Alcia Swords 


March 19, 2003 will become a historical date. On this 
day the Bush Administration began to impose its 
imperial claim to control the entire Near East through a 
preventive war of aggression. We should not forget that 
whatever the final outcome, the war was illegal and 
unnecessary and grossly violated international law and 
the UN Charter. Propaganda from the US corporate 
media was so effective in manipulating the American 
public that even many opponents of the Iraq war have 
been surprised that (at least so far) no evidence of 
weapons of mass destruction was found in lraq at all. 
Or, as Susan Wright, a disarmament expert at the 
University of Michigan was quoted in the British 
newspaper, the Independent: “This could be the first 
war in history that was justified largely by an illusion.” 


The disgust and unbounded outrage against the Anglo- 
American invasion of Iraq made hundreds of thousands 
of demonstrators protest against the war on the streets 
of Amman, Berlin, Damascus, Paris and Mexico City, as 
well as London, Sydney, New York, San Francisco and 
Washington. While no one wondered about the people 
in the Arab world who displayed their feeling of impotent 
rage, the continuing and even intensifying protests in 
the USA have surprised commentators. In general, one 
would have expected that the long series of 
demonstrations and actions in the USA would come to 
a quick end as soon as the war began. And indeed, 
opinion polls showed an increase in public support for 
the war shortly after it started. But unlike past wars, 
where even most opponents rallied behind the 
president after the war started, a considerable minority 
of American people resisted this impulse. Contrary to 
what many people feel and think these days, the fact 
that protests continued during the war is a reason for 
confidence, and is only one of several indicators that 
the global peace movement, with its unprecedented 
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strength, has _ had successes and 


consequences. 


important 


Admittedly, the peace movement could not prevent this 
war from happening, although many of us devoted all 
our energy and spare time to opposing the war for 
many months. As exhausted and depressed as we may 
be, if we compare the peace movement’s main goal — 
preventing this war — with the cruel reality, it seems just 
natural to conclude that the peace movement failed and 
thus that we wasted our time. While compelling at first 
glance, this conclusion is false. There is of course no 
question that President Bush and American corporate 
media won't do anything to contradict this conclusion, 
because it is very convenient for them. However, in 
order to really understand and to be able to appreciate 
the impact of the peace movement we need to take a 
different perspective. First, we must imagine how the 
Iraq conflict would have unfolded without the actions of 
the peace movement. Second, we must ask what the 
likely long-term consequences of the recent peace 
movement will be. 


Counterfactual reasoning is always difficult, but we feel 
safe enough to propose several alternative outcomes in 
the absence of strong global peace movement. In the 
first place, Bush probably would not have attempted to 
gain a UN mandate at all, which would not have paved 
the way for the return of the UN weapons inspectors. 
This process gave the peace movement critical time to 
continue to organize and mobilize. World-wide rejection 
of war on Iraq dashed the Bush administration’s hopes 
for gaining international legitimacy by bribing countries 
to pass a UN resolution for an invasion. The global 
rejection of war prevented the war resolution from 
gaining the necessary majority in the Security Council, 
as the demonstrations on February 15 made absolutely 
clear. Without the pressure of the German and French 
peace movements especially, Schréder and Chirac 
might have relented and the Iraq War could have been 
legitimised by a UN mandate, which would have been 
extorted by the USA. A similar argument can be made 
for other important swing vote states in the UN Security 
Council as Mexico, Pakistan and Chile. 


In addition, there may be long-term implications of 
these protests that we cannot yet measure, but should 
not underestimate. For emphasis, let’s look at historical 
examples of long-term impacts of peace movements: 

- The creation of the League of Nations a decade after 
activists efforts to prevent World War | 

- The U.S.-Soviet strategic nuclear arms reduction 
negotiations starting in 1970, after the big anti-nuclear 
demonstrations of the late 1950s and early 1960s 

- The U.S. “Vietnam syndrome,” a reluctance to 
intervene militarily, after massive protests against the 
Vietnam war 


The current global peace movement has_ helped 
significantly to elevate the barrier for future military 
interventions. We hope this can thwart the plans of the 
neoconservative hard liners in the White House. At the 
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beginning of April British Foreign Secretary, Jack Straw, 
signalled that Britain would have “nothing whatsoever” 
to do with any military action against Syria or Iran. 
Spanish prime minister Jose Maria Aznar, faced with a 
91% majority of his people opposing the war, is likely to 
lose next year’s elections because of his support for 
President Bush, and thus probably won't be willing to 
support another aggression. 


However, we still may not be strong enough to stop the 
Bush administration from launch its next “preventive” 
attack against Syria, Iran or North Korea. But the 
international support in subsequent wars will be even 
smaller than it was this time and that will strengthen the 
US peace movement. As the Washington Institute for 
Political Studies (IPS) has documented, the so-called 
"Coalition of the Willing" is composed of just 46 of 191 
UN member nations — representing 19% of the world’s 
population. Yet even in the countries of the “Coalition 
of the Willing,” public opinion is overwhelmingly 
opposed to the Iraq War. Although we cannot be sure, 
the most likely next target of the Washington Hawks 
seems to Syria. Right now the US threats could be 
seen as a strategy to force Syria not to support any 
public resistance against a military occopuation 
government in a de_ facto’ re-colonized _ Iraq. 
Unfortunately, the chances are that a war could distract 
the American public from the devastating economic 
situation in the US and from the problems in 
establishing American freedom in Afghanistan and Iraq. 
Or, to put it more brutally, assuming that Bush Jr. had 
learned his father’s lesson, if the US economy is not 
recovering in the next couple of month, a new war might 
seem the only way to secure his (re-)election in 2004. 


In order to be prepared to prevent further wars, it is not 
enough to recall the peace movement’s achievements, 
but we must also ask ourselves why the peace 
movement wasn’t able to prevent the Iraq war and what 
lessons can be learned from this experience. There is a 
series of fundamental reasons, which we probably won't 
be able to change in the short run: 


- The warmongers did not even hesitate to use false 
evidence to make their case for the war. One of the 
most shocking examples was the information obtained 
by the C.I.A. about supposed Iraqi sales of five hundred 
tons of uranium oxide from Niger. The faked 
documents, which were later proven to be falsified by 
the International Atomic Agency, were presented to 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee of 
couple of days before the Senate approved the war 
resolution. 


- Unfortunately instead of asking hard questions, the 
corporate-owned mass media has everything it could to 
provide a broad audience for the Bush Administration’s 
propaganda and lies. Paul Krugman was right in 
pointing out that the American public opinion support for 
war was largely a consequence of the biased US 
media. 71% of the American public believe that 
Saddam Hussein was involved in the 9/11 terrorist 





attacks and a majority did not know that none of the 
hijackers were from Iraq. 


- When it comes to war, the US doesn’t have an 
opposition party. The Democrats feel that they cannot 
challenge Bush on national security issues. And indeed 
they don’t have an alternative conception for foreign 
and national security policies. This is been made worse 
by the increasing power of the presidency in conducting 
foreign policy. 


- Many people are confused about what democracy 
means and how it is achieved. US foreign policy uses 
“promoting democracy” as an excuse to intervene to 
gain control of resources and strategic influence in the 
Near East. At the same time the US has no problem 
supporting dictatorships in countries where it suits US 
interests — as for example in Kuwait, Saudi-Arbia and 
Usbecistan. A large segment of the American public is 
not aware of this hypocrisy and therefore buys into the 
“promoting democracy” rhetoric. 


These problems are so deeply rooted in the American 
political system and the political economy of mass 
media that only long-term solutions can bring about the 
necessary fundamental changes. In the long-term, we 
must work for changes in campaign financing and the 
electoral system to increase the chances of dissent and 
to prevent trade-offs between supporting third parties 
and the Democrats. We need alternative mainstream 
news sources. The radio program ‘Democracy Now’ is 
great, but too radical to appeal to the American 
mainstream. The idea of MoveOn Media Corps to hold 
mass media accountable to fair reporting and basic 
journalist standards is important, but won't transform 
US news media in the ways needed. We need more 
thinktanks and more coherent conceptions of foreign 
policy to counter the neoconservative elites and to 
convince the American public that “promoting 
democracy” does not justify killing innocent people. 
The proposal for ‘Global Action to Prevent War’ is one 
promising long-term strategy for the implementation of 
political peace agenda. These long-term strategies are 
necessary, but in the current situation we also need 
more short-term approaches. We offer the following list 
of ideas as a beginning, to begin debate. 


- Be cautious with civil disobedience. There is no doubt 
that civil disobedience to protest against an illegal war 
is morally legitimate and often strategic and necessary. 
However, that does not mean that it is the most 
effective strategy to use at the moment. Several authors 
have suggested that since the vast majority of the 
American public supports the war, civil disobedience 
can alienate potential supporters of our cause. 


- Have a clear message. Even when a movement is 
able to get public attention and influence the public 
agenda, on the local, national or international level, it 
will never be able to convey a long and complex 
message. Linking up all sorts of grievances with the call 


for peace makes it possible for the media to portray the 
movement as having no clear message. 


- Start to work on a positive agenda. In the long run it is 
not enough to be against war. The peace movement 
must address both ways to resolve conflicts in a non- 
violent manner and the underlying causes of wars. 
While the global justice movement could pickup the 
second concern the peace movement should support 
initaitives as the ‘Global Action to Prevent War’. 


- Reach across the divides. War has the potential to 
unite groups that have traditionally been divided in the 
USA. Because war only benefits a small elite, there is 
great potential to build a strong movement across 
distance, race, class and ethnicity. One strategy might 
be to support a “Peace Summer,” to educate people 
thereby build popular resistance to war. For example, 
the Kensington Welfare Rights Union is calling for a 
Poor People’s March for Economic Human Rights this 
summer to continue where Martin Luther King left off 
when he was killed in building a united movement for 
peace and against US wars. 


- Be Early: An achievement of the recent peace protests 
is that they started and reached a considerable 
momentum long before the war started. Next time we 
must be even earlier. We may gain the greatest 
leverage in the US if we target Congress now about 
opposing new war resolutions. Recognizing that our 
elected representatives may not be listening to us, and 
that lobbying may be one of many necessary activities, 
we should start early to lobby our Senators and 
congress people to give them the message that 
attacking another countries would be devastating. 


- Be the media: The corporate media is concentrated in 
3 major networks which are owned by many of the 
same corporations that profit from wars. The current 
movement has taken advantage of the Internet, through 
listservs and Indymedia, but our alternative media must 
reach a mass public, not just those who have easy 
computer access. Therefore more traditional techniques 
of leafletting and door-to-door canvasing might be more 
effective for reaching people we could not reach in the 
past. 


- Be international: Of all the demonstrations the 
February 15th ones had the greatest impact, not only 
because of the sheer number of demonsirators, but 
also because demonstrations were taking place at more 
than 600 cities all over the world. 


- Don’t forget the Iraqi people. The peace movement 
should work very hard to prevent the US from exerting 
colonial power in Iraq and so that Iraqi people are not 
betrayed and forgotten as the Afghans were. Bringing 
stability and eventually democracy to Iraq at least 
means replacing the American and British forces by a 
UN peace keeping forces, allowing the UN to take the 
lead and working for a solution in agreement with 
neighbouring countries,especially Syria, Iran and 
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Turkey. And it means to stopping the Bush 
administration from turning Iraq into their dream 
economy: fully privatized, foreign-owned and open for 
business. It would be outragious if the key economic 
decisons would by made by the occupying forces 
before the Iraqi people are free to choose their own 
government. 


- Recognize the emotional work we have to do: We 
need to recognize that a huge part of our work is to 
counter the hopelessness and despair that bombard us 
from the mainstream media. Fear is one of the most 
powerful weapons of those who benefit from war. This 
means that it is actually part of the work of our 
movement to bring people together, to help people 
notice that they are not alone, to listen to each others’ 
fears and doubts, and to support each other in thinking 
clearly about how we can work together. 


Contact for this article. f.kolo@attac.org 


Five-Day Strike at Yale Seeks Better Working 
Conditions and Respect 


By Debra Chernoff 


Thousands of workers at Yale, President Bush’s alma 
mater, began a five-day strike on March 3, seeking 
decent wages, better pensions, training and 
advancement opportunities, and job security. 


After more than a year of negotiations for new 
contracts, the 4,000 members of HERE Locals 34 
(clerical/technical) and 35  (service/maintenance) 
walked out, joined by 150 dietary workers, members of 
1199NE/SEIU at Yale’s teaching hospital, who are also 
fighting for a new contract. Also participating in the 
walkout were members of GESO (Graduate Employees 
and Students Organization), on the picket line to secure 
a fair process to unionize. 


All 5,000 workers who struck belong to the Federation 
of Hospital and University Employees at Yale, a unique 
collaboration between the HERE (Hotel Employees) 
locals and District 1199NE of SEIU (Service 
Employees), which is involved in an organizing drive for 
1,800 unrepresented service workers at Yale’s hospital. 


UNIQUE ALLIANCES 


A week of hellish weather featuring sub-zero 
temperatures, torrential rains, gale-force winds, and a 
driving snowstorm did not deter the roving picket lines 
that blanketed Yale’s campus. Religious, student, and 
union groups came together during the week-long job 
action to call on the Yale Corporation (Yale’s Board of 
Trustees) to provide New Haven with decent, secure 
union jobs. 


“We have more people out than ever,” said Nancy 
Ryan, a senior administrative assistant in psychiatry. 
“I’ve never seen so much determination and dedication, 
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even at these bone-chilling temperatures.” Michael 
Mullins, a graduate student employee in the History 
Department, agreed: “This is an_ extraordinary 
expression of the strength of four unions standing 
together—or, | should say, moving together.” 


Each day of the strike featured a different theme, 
ranging from “Health Care Day” to a day focusing on 
the New Haven community. Public figures from John 
Sweeney to Rev. Jesse Jackson joined the picketers 
and spoke to the crowds. Rev. Jackson, who led 
demonstrators on a mile-long march, told the striking 
workers: “You deserve fair wages, a decent pension, 
and the right to organize. Yale is too rich for the workers 
to be so poor.” 


BACK TO THE TABLE 


Yale is the single largest employer in New Haven, with 
one of four local jobs at either the university or its 
hospital. This was the twelfth strike in Yale’s 60-year 
history of organized labor on campus. According to 
veterans of earlier labor wars, this week of action drew 
more participants than any that preceded it. 


“There’s something remarkable happening in New 
Haven,” observed former Yale professor and activist 
Cornel West, speaking at Thursday’s demonstration. 
“Never before have so many come together, across 
race, class, and gender lines, all at one time and in one 
voice to ‘speak truth to power’ with compassion.” 


The two sides head back to the bargaining table now, 
with the unions determined to win good contracts for 
organized workers and secure organizing rights for 
graduate student employees and hospital service 
workers. 


Union members say they are ready to walk the line 
again if Yale does not move on all of the critical issues. 


Contact for this article. Marsha  Niemeijer 
marsha@labornotes.org Published in collaboration with 
Labor Notes. 'Labor Notes' is a monthly magazine 
based in Detroit, USA. We are committed to reforming 
and revitalizing the labor movement. We report news 
about the labor movement that you won't find anywhere 
else. News about grassroots labor activity, innovative 
organizing tactics, international labor struggles, 
immigrant workers, and problems that some union 
leaders would rather keep quiet. Subscribe and receive 
a copy of 'Labor Notes' in your mailbox! Subscription 
information can be found at our website at 
www.labornotes.org 


WTO Gridlock: Lowering Expectations and 
Looking for Scapegoats 


By Nicola Bullard 


Just two weeks into the war on Iraq, journalists and 
politicians were already starting to see the useful tie-in 





between the breakdown in transatlantic relations and 
the deadlock in the WTO. The timing is perfect: with just 
five months to Cancun, an agenda that's simply not 
moving and a long summer holiday in between, it's a 
good idea to start lowering expectations and looking for 
scapegoats. 


The state of play in the WTO at the end of March is this: 
There is no agreement on how to proceed with the 
agriculture negotiations. There has been no progress in 
the implementation of special and differential treatment 
(a key issue for developing countries) and there is no 
resolution in sight on the application of the TRIPS and 
Public Health Declaration, hailed as the biggest gain for 
developing countries at Doha. The agenda is totally 
blocked and there is no sign of movement on any front. 


The Economist (‘Will there be a breakthrough?’ 1 April 
2003) pinpoints agriculture as the main sticking point 
and has no doubt about who is to blame. "The battle 
lines are clear - and they are uncomfortably reminiscent 
of the transatlantic dispute about policy in Iraq," they 
write, adding, in case there should be any doubt, that 
"The French president, Jacques Chirac, stitched up a 
deal with his German counterpart, Gerhard Schroeder, 
last October to ensure that the CAP [the European 
Union's Common Agricultural Policy] would be 
protected for years to come. Efforts are nevertheless 
underway to reform the CAP, but if they fail, the chance 
of progress in the Doha talks will shrink." 


Clare Short, UK Secretary for International 
Development and a booster for the "Doha Development 
Round", also hones in on agriculture and sheets home 
the blame for stalled talks to "some Member States" 
who are resisting CAP reform. 


"If their view prevails," she told the Royal Institute for 
International Affairs in London on 27 March, "the 
prospects for a success in the Doha Round will become 
very small indeed and the EU will be the guilty party in 
throwing away the prospect of a development round." 


The Financial Times' Guy de Jonquieres (‘Enlightened 
cooperation has turned into indecision’, 30 March 2003) 
also blames the EU's failure to push through CAP 
reforms as the stumbling block in WTO agriculture 
negotiations and is pessimistic that the Commission will 
be able to push through enough proposals to keep the 
agriculture talks moving because, he says "it is unclear 
that member states, France above all, will go along.” 


These three commentators give us an insight into what 
the Anglo-American, pro- WTO, pro-trade world is 
thinking, and it's very interesting. 


First, the view is now widespread that the Cancun talks 
are teetering on a knife- edge. As de Jonquieres says 
"the WTO may face an agonising choice: to defer its 
Cancun meeting and risk further loss of momentum; or 
to go ahead and risk the event turning into a savage 
blood-letting.” 


Second, the US - in spite of its persistent and deadly 
disregard for multilateralism - comes out smelling like 
roses. While The Economist, de Jonquieres and Short 
make reference to the hikes in US steel tariffs and hint 
that the US, too, should "open its markets", the real 
opprobrium is heaped on continental Europe (that is, 
France and Germany). 


Third -- and this is very telling -- the other 129 members 
of the WTO are virtually invisible in this analysis of 
what's going on inside the WTO. In spite of Secretary 
Short's heartfelt desire that the "develooment round" 
succeed and her conviction that trade is good for the 
poor, she seems to have no interest in the negotiating 
positions of developing countries, especially when they 
contradict what she knows to be good for them. 
(According to Ms Short, what developing countries need 
is a "compromise" agreement on TRIPS and Health, 
more market liberalisation, more foreign investment, 
and the chance to send their low-skilled workers to the 
First World.) 


What's more, this absence of developing countries as 
interested parties highlights the main function of the 
WTO -- that is, to balance transatlantic trade relations -- 
and when they go belly-up, so does the WTO. We know 
this already from Seattle where deep divisions between 
the EU and the US contributed to the collapse of the 
ministerial. Developing countries are mere spectators. 


Finally, what we are seeing is an attempt to re-cycle the 
post-September 11 hysteria which created an 
atmosphere where developing countries were bullied 
into agreements in Doha according to the line in the 
sand marked by George W. Bush: you are either with 
us or you are against us. Aileen Kwa's report, Power 
Politics in the WTO (see www.focusweb.org) gives a 
scrupulous account of the behind the scenes arm- 
twisting that helped "ease" through the Doha 
Declaration. Three months ago, these bullying tactics 
may have seemed beyond credulity but now they are a 
matter of public record as we have seen the US attempt 
to buy support for the war. 


In her address to the Royal Institute, Clare Short made 
a gallant attempt to re- mount the post-September 11 
argument: 


"Just as the aftermath of September 11 helped focus 
minds at Doha on why trade and development matter," 
she says, " we need to deepen our commitment to a 
just world order if we are to emerge from the current 
levels of bitterness and division in the world. We 
urgently need stronger resolve to make the 
Development Round succeed.” 
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Coming from the minister who threatened to resign over 
Iraq, changed her mind and is now speaking as a 
Cabinet member of the government that embarked on 
an illegal war, against the will of the vast majority of its 
citizen, this really takes some beating. 


Contact for this article. Nicola Bullard 
N.Bullard@focusweb.org - Focus on the Global South 
(FOCUS) - c/o CUSRI, Chulalongkorn University - 
Bangkok 10330 THAILAND - Tel: 662 218 
7363/7364/7365/7383 - Fax: 662 255 9976 - Web Page 


http://Awww.focusweb.org 


Is This Media manipulation on a grand scale? 


Source: 


http://www.informationclearinghouse.info/article2842. ht 
m 


April 6th: Iraqi National Congress founder, Ahmed 
Chalabi is flown into the southern Iraqi city of Nasiriyah 
by the Pentagon. Chalabi, along with 700 fighters of his 
"Free Iraqi Forces" are airlifted aboard four massive 
C17 military transport planes. Chalabi and the INC are 
Washington favorites to head the new Iraqi government. 
A photograph is taken of Chalabi and members of his 
Free lraqi Forces militia as they arrive in Nasiriyah. 


April 9th: One of the "most memorable images of the 
war" is created when U.S. troops pull down the statue 
of Saddam Hussein in Fardus Square. Oddly enough... 
a photograph is taken of a man who bears an uncanny 
resemblance to one of Chalabi's militia members... he is 
near Fardus Square to greet the Marines. How many 
members of the pro-American Free lraqi Forces were in 
and around Fardus Square as the statue of Saddam 
came tumbling down? 


The up close action video of the statue being destroyed 
is broadcast around the world as proof of a massive 
uprising. Still photos grabbed off of Reuters show a 
long-shot view of Fardus Square... it's empty save for 
the U.S. Marines, the International Press, and a small 
handful of Iraqis. There are no more than 200 people in 
the square at best. The Marines have the square sealed 
off and guarded by tanks. A U.S. mechanized vehicle is 
used to pull the statue of Saddam from it's base. The 
entire event is being hailed as an equivalent of the 
Berlin Wall falling... but even a quick glance of the long- 
shot photo shows something more akin to a carefully 
constructed media event tailored for the television 
cameras. 


(*) coorditrad@atiac.org is the email address of an international group of volunteers who coordinate 700 
translators worldwide. You can be part of this group and share your language expertise by helping us publish 
articles and documents. Just contact them for further details. 
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Meeting ATTAC worldwide 


Week 16-04-2003 >>> 23-04-2003 





http: //attac. org/rdv/index.html 





16/04 

AUSTRIA : hitp:/www.attac-austria.org/termine/termine.php 
Innsbruck + Attnang 

FINLAND : hitp:/www.attac.kaapeli.fi/kalenteri 

Vantaa 

FRANCE : hittp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?7langue= 
Epinal + Grenoble + Saintes + Paris 10 


17/04 
FRANCE : hitp:/www. france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
La Rochelle + Rennes + Paris 18 + St Quentin la Poterie + Ars sur Moselle + Joeuf + Marly 


18/04 
FRANCE : hittp:/www. france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
Arras + Ars sur Moselle + Joeuf + Marly 


19/04 
FRANCE : hittp:/www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
Brest + Ars sur Moselle + Joeuf + Marly + Lyon + Cergy Pontoise 


20/04 
FRANCE : hittp:/www. france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?7langue= 
Ars sur Moselle + Joeuf + Marly 


21/04 
FRANCE : hittp:/www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
Ars sur Moselle + Joeuf + Marly + Chateaubriant 


22/04 

DANMARK : hittp://www.attac-danmark.dk/kalender/index.asp 
Kgbenhavn 

FRANCE : hittp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
St Brieuc + Lyon + Macon 

SVERIGE : http://www.attac.nu/index.php?sc=340, 1 

Uppsala Social Forum 


23/04 

AUSTRIA : hitp:/www.attac-austria.org/termine/termine.php 
Wien 

DANMARK : hitp:/www.attac-danmark.dk/kalender/index.asp 
Kgbenhavn 


FRANCE : hitp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
Grenoble + Rennes 

NORGE : hitp:/Awww.attac.no/index.php?url=%2Fkalenderliste.php 

Oslo 

SUISSE-SCHWEIZ : http:/www.suisse.attac.org/rubrique.php3?id_rubrique=6 
Lausanne 
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